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JAPANESE 1NTERIORS-1V. 

By La.uk a B. Stark. 

iHE dais or tables of the Japanese are of a 
variety of shapes, round, square, long or nar- 
row, and plain or elaborately carved, accord- 
ing to the wealth and social position of the 
family. They are seldom more than twelve 
or fifteen inches in height, and when not in 
use are put away with the china. 

The writing tables are long and narrow, and 
are always placed near one of the quaint little 
openings or windows already described. The 
ink -stone and water-bottle — the Japanese use cakes of India ink — with 
the brush pens and their fibrous paper, are found laid carefully on the 
top, for they are most orderly people, while letters, bills, etc., etc., are 
tied and labelled and put away in the drawer underneath. The water - 




dozen or more courses, many of them being cold. When the dinner 
was nearly finished, a large bowl of rice, steaming hot, was brought in, 
and each guest was helped from it. Never was there rice cooked more 
beautifully than this; each kernel was quite soft and ready to burst its 
covering, but yet quite separate from all the others'. Rice is eaten out 
of bowls with chop sticks. 

The saki bottles and cups are, in all houses, what we would call 
bric-a-brac. They are of the finest china or lacquered wood, red or 
black, beautifully decorated ; the seven household gods, a favorite form 
of decoration, are found on both. Very poor people have, in ordinary 
use, fine bottles and cups, and all the china, even though of common 
make, is artistic in shape and coloring. The native will have none of 
the so-called "Japanese china," which is made for the "Western bar- 
barian"; he still clings to his old pieces of satsuma, perhaps without 
any decoration whatever, but boasting of a most beautiful crackle or 
glaze, and the delicate service which has come down to him from 
remote ancestors. There is a paucity of decoration, a daintiness and 
delicacy, about the old china in common use among the natives, not 
found in any of the modern ware. 




Window Hangings in the Empire Style from "Furniture in the Empire Style." By George Remon. Ernst Wasmuth, Berlin. 



bottles are curious shaped pieces of china, frequently a hideous mon- 
strosity, often a misshapen animal or bird, with the water coming out 
of the mouth or beak. 

The ordinary dining tables are about a foot and a half square, with 
the angles cut off the corners, covered with red or black lacquer ; these 
are used by the masses, each person having one to himself. 

The tables found in the houses of the daimio and noble classes are 
often made of teak- wood, beautifully carved; no cloth is used, the 
dishes being set upon the bare table. The finish, either of lacquer or 
carved wood, is such that heat does not affect the color. Soup is eaten, 
or rather drunken, out of lacquer bowls. If there is vegetable or meat 
in the soup, the gentle Jap takes his chop sticks, and, lifting the bowl 
to his mouth, pokes it, and drinks the liquor with one or two great 
gulps, in the most solemn manner. 

At the three or four real Japanese dinners where I was fortunate 
enough to be a guest, the visitors sat about the room on cushions, with 
the master of the house, neither wife or daughter appearing. Soups, 
fish, sweetmeats, with more soup, fish and sweetmeats, made up the 



The table china is kept in most fascinating cupboards, with sliding 
doors, which form an important and decorative feature of the room. 
The meals of the Japanese are ''movable feasts," eaten in the pleasant- 
est room in the house or upon the veranda in summer, so that there is 
in few, except the modern house, what is called a dining-room. 

They sleep in any room on thick wadded comforts, which are rolled 
up and put away behind sliding screens during the day. These and 
the small round or square cushions upon which they sit are covered 
with grass-cloth, calico or silk, according to family means. Their pil- 
lows are made of wood, with a hollow cut to fit the neck. A most 
uncomfortable way of sleeping it would seem, but the Oriental idea of 
comfort is not like ours. 

"Elbow rests" are queer pieces of furniture. Some are built quite 
like the foot-rest so fashionable with us a few years ago, only not so 
■high; they are used, as an old writer says, "to rest the elbows when one 
has nothing to do." Another sort of rest is like a melon pin-cushion, 
tightly tufted in the centre; this serves the purpose of resting the 
elbow on the table. 
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Japanese trays are often the most decorative things about a house, 
though they are never seen except -when in use. The offering of tea to 
each guest is a universal custom, and the teapots, cups and trays are 
many times so artistic and beautiful that the visitor is lost in admiration 
and envy, quite forgetting the tenth commandment. 

I am reminded of one service that struck me particularly. The tea- 
pot was a lotus blossom in Banko ware, with handle, stem and spout 
"picked out"; three small shells formed the feet. This was set on a 
bamboo tray carved in the shape of a lotus leaf, with all the veins 
incised. The master's cup, which is always larger than the others, was 
about three inches high, of the same ware, beautifully modeled, with 
the thumb marks plainly visible. The guests' cups were of egg- 
shell china, set in oblong 
silver trays, one for each 
cup, decorated with 
cherry blossoms. 

Although these arti- 
cles were so diminutive 
that one felt that the 
teacups were, in truth, 
"thimbles," and the "tea- 
pot a joke," still they 
were so exquisitely made 
and so dainty that one 
could but admire. And 
the pale, straw-colored 
tea— it looks very inno 
cent and harmless, but to 
one unaccustomed to its 
use it gives a very 
strange feeling, and the 
traveler soon finds that 
he must not indulge in 
it as immoderately as 
the Japanese do, to 
whom it is like the breath 
of life. 

The body of the 
tatami, or mats is made 
of rice straw, closely 
bound and braided to- 
gether ; this foundation 
is covered by a finely 
woven rush mat, which 
is bound at the edges by 
strips of dark blue cloth. 
Mats are made always 
the same size, aboutthree 
feet by six, and rooms 
are built and arranged to 
fit a certain number. In 
speaking of the size of a 
room, they never say it 
is a certain number of 
feet square, but that it is 
a seven or nine mat 
room, as the case may 
be. 

The Japanese obtain 
a polish and brightness 
for their floors and wood- 
work by a very simple 
but curious method. No 
paint, varnish or wax is 
used. These uncovered 
surfaces are wiped every 

morning with a cloth rung out of hot water, the water is that in which 
the family, one after another, had bathed the day before, and contains 
enough oily matter to give this unusual polish. In the course of years 
constant rubbing of this sort gives ordinary pine board a lustre not to be 
obtained in any other way. 

When the Japanese wardrobe is not folded and laid away in chests 
of drawers, it is hanging on kimono-kakes, which are made in imita- 
tion of torii, the wooden arches which guard the entrances to the tem- 
ples. These are portable, and if they were a little higher and had pegs 
on either side of the rods, would make a serviceable and convenient 
clothes-horse for a bed-room. 

The chests of drawers are made of light wood, bound and clamped 
with ornamental brass or other metal. Ornamental pieces of metal, 
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marked with the owner's badge, are also used to decorate the points of 
posts and beams, and to cover the spot where a nail or screw has 
been placed. 

The screens seen in Japanese houses are not abominations of black 
or colored satin wrought with a gilt braid, so often seen in America, 
but really works of art. The cheapest paper screen, sold for one dollar, 
often has more artistic merit than the one which goes to England or 
America, costing one hundred dollars. I remember seeing some of the 
cheap ones, which were covered with white paper, or paper so deli- 
cately tinted with blue that it was blue white, painted with black. A 
few bold strokes of the brush and there was a grove of feathery bamboo 
trees which extended across the three panels. Another was decorated 

with broken branches of 
cherry blossoms. 

The best screens are 
covered with gold leaf 
and decorated with pine 
trees, bamboos or an his- 
torical sketch, running, 
perhaps, on both sides, 
but always on one. The 
bead and bamboo screen 
which we use in place of 
portieres are only seen 
in front of shops in 
Japan; the blue and 
white glass beaded ones 
indicate a barber shop, 
while the darker colored 
ones are hung before 
shops where a variety of 
articles are sold, and in 
no case do they extend 
more than half way to the 
floor, and often not that 
far, many of them being 
but little more than lamb- 
requins. Many of the 
modern screens have 
carved teak- wood frames, 
with figure panels, inlaid 
with mother-of-pearl and 
ivory. 

The hibachi, which 
is often very decorative, 
is a portable apparatus, 
consisting of huge bronze, 
brass or iron bowl, with 
feet, in which fire for 
heating and cooking pur- 
poses is kept. I have 
now and then seen a 
handsomely carved wood- 
en box, lined with fire- 
proof clay, filled with 
glowing charcoal emb- 
ers. A clay tripod or 
ring is used to support 
the tea kettle, which is 
always on the point of 
boiling, but never does 
quite, for the Japanese 
fancy boiling water ruins 
the flavor of their tea, so 
they watch the kettle 
carefully, and use the 
water just before it boils. 

For cooking, a bamboo or metal jesi, which is nothing more nor 
less than an ornamental crane, is used, [or rather was used in olden 
times, now fireproof clay stones with two or more griddles are found 
in most houses. 

The small bronze, or brass braziers for burning incense are seen 
everywhere, and some are fine works of art. These often rest on the 
floor of the tokonomas, or on one of the irregularly arranged shelves of 
a small cabinet or what-not. 

The Japanese are very fond of various arrangement of shelves ; 
though they never put them together in any sort of regular way; they 
always break the spaces and make them most delightfully irregular j 
They abhor sameness or monotony in the arrangement of anything. 



